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THE TWIN SIAMESE YOUTHS. 
—<=—— 

It isa general rule with us to abstain from recording 
monstrous births, or those /usus nature in the contempla- 
tion of which disgust is the prevailing feeling. There is, 
however, in the case we are about to notice, something 
40 very remarkable that we have departed from our ordi- 
nary rule, under the persuasion that the most fastidious 
of our readers will be reconciled to an introduction of the 
subject under all the circumstances of the case. The 
description and representation of this extraordinary lusus 
nature are faithfully copied from the last number of Silli- 
man’s Journal, a work of as respectable a character as any 
in Europe. 

We have heard persons, without hesitation, pronounce 
the description of this Jusus natura to be a fabrication : 
they will-soon, however, be convinced of the reality of 
the phenomenon, as the Siamese twins are at thismoment 
tither in London, or on their passage from America, for 
whibition in this country. Although they present, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary instance of the kind ever 
known, the Philosophical Transactions, and some of our 
medical journals, record many cases of a nearly similar 
Nature; and there is at this moment a living child with 
two heads, which is described in another part of our paper, 
and which we have heard mentioned by a nautical gentle- 
wan who recently saw it. What distinguishes the case of 
the Siamese boys from most others is, the age they have 


sters are generally very short-lived and sickly; but these 
youths have attained neatly to the age of manhood, and 
are active and vigorous. Many singular reflections natu- 
rally occur on the contemplation of these youths, who can 
hardly be regarded either morally or in the eye of the 
law responsible beings. They can act independently ; 
but any punishment inflicted upon the one who should 
transgress must necessarily be inflicted on both, and thus 
the innocent would suffer for the guilty.—£dit. Kal. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE SIAMESE TWIN BROTHERS, 

UNITED TOGETHER FROM THEIR BIRTH, 

By Professor John C. Warren, M.D. Sc 


My attention was called to the Siamese boys by a highly 
respectable gentleman, who wished me to examine them, 
in order to ascertain if there was any thing indecorous or 
fallacious in their appearance. On examination, I found 
that the medium of their connexion was more complicated 
than I had expected, and that they exhibited other pheno- 
mena worthy to justify a statement of their condition. 

They were purchased of their mother, by Captain Coffin 
and Mr. Hunter (the owners) in a village of Siam. Here 
they had subsisted in a state of poverty from their birth. 
They were confined within certain limits by order of 
Government, and supported themselves principally by 
taking fish. 

The boys are supposed to be about eighteen years old. 
They are of moderate stature, though not as tall as boys 
of that age in this country. They have the Chinese eom- 
plexion and physiognomy. The forehead is more elevated 
and less broad than that of the Chinese, owing to mal- 
formation. They much resemble each other, yet not so 
much but that, on a little observation, various points of 
dissimilarity may be noticed. 

The substance by which they are connected is a mass 
two inches long at its upper edge, and about five at the 
lower. Its breadth from above downwards may be four 
inches; and its thickness in a horizontal direction two 
inches. Of course, it is not a rounded cord, but thicker in 
the perpendicular, than in the horizontal direction.—At its 
lower edge is perceived a single umbilicus, through which 
passed a single umbilical cord, to nourish both children in 
the fetal state. Placing my hand on this substance, which 
[ will denominate the cord, I was surprised to'find it ex- 
tremely hard. On further examination, this hardness was 
found to exist at the upper part of the cord only, and to be 
prolonged into the breast ofeach boy. Tracing it upwards 
I found it to be consituted by a prolongation of the ensi- 
form cartilage of the sternum, or extremity of the breast 
bone. The breadth of this cartilage is an inch and a half; 
its thickness may be about the eighth of aninch. The 
cartilages proceeding from each sternum meet at an angle, 
and they seem to be connected by ligament so as to form a 
joint. This joint has a motion upwards and downwards, 
and also a lateral motion ; the latter operating in such way, 
that when the boys turn in either direction, the edges of 
the cartilage are found to open and shut. The lower face 
of this cartilage is concave; and under it is felt a rounded 
cord, which may be the remains of the umbilical cord. 
Besides this there is nothing remarkable felt in the con- 
necting substance. I cculd distinguish no pulsating 


The whole of this cord is covered by the skin. It ie 
remarkably strong, and has no great sensibility; for they 
allow themselves to be pulled by a rope fastened to it, 
without exhibiting uneasiness. On ship board, one of them 
sometimes climbed on the capstan of the vessel, the other 
following as well as he could, without complaining. 

When I first visited the boys, I expected to see them 
pull on this cord in different directions, us their attention 
was attracted by different objects. I soon perceived that 
this did not happen. The slightest impulse of one to move 
in any direction is immediately followed by the other; so 
that they would appear to be influenced by the same wish. 
This harmony in their movements is not the result of a 
volition excited at the same moment: it is a habit, formed 
by necessity. At an early period of life it is probable 
they sometimes differed. At present this is so rarely the 
case that the gentlemen who brought them have noticed 
only a single instance. Having been accustomed to use 
the cold bath, one of them wished it when the weather 
was cool, to which the other objected. They were soon 
reconciled by the interference of the commander of the 
ship. They never hold a consultation as to their move- 
ments. In truth I have rarely seen them speak to each 
other, although they converse constantly with a Siamese 
lad, who is their companion. They always face in one 
direction, standing nearly side by side, and are not able, 
without inconvenience, to face in the opposite direction ; 
so that one is always at the right, and the other at the 
left. Although not placed exactly in a parallel line, they 
are able to run and leap with surprising activity. On some 
occasions a gentleman, in sport, pursued them round the 
ship, when they came suddenly to the hatchway, which 
had been inadvertently left open. The least check would 
have thrown them down the hatchway, and probably 
killed one or both; but they leaped over it without 
difficulty. 

They are quite cheerful, appear intelligent, attending 
to whatever is presented to them, and readily acknowledg- 
ing any civility. Asa proof of their intelligence it is stated, 
that in a few days they learned to play at draughts well 
enough to become antagonists of those who had long been 
versed in the game. They sometimes play with each other ; 
and it has been noticed, that when one had made a bad 
move, the other would sometimes correct it, and propose 
it should be taken back. They differ in intellectual vigour. 
The perceptions of one are more acute than those of the 
other; and there is a corresponding coincidence in moral 
qualities. He who appears most intelligent is somewhat 
irritable in temper, while the disposition of the other is 
extremely mild. 

The connexion between these boys might present an op- 
portunity for some interesting observations, in regard to 
physiology and pathology, There is, no doubt, a network 
of blood vessels, lymphatics, and some minute nerves 
passing from one to the other. How far these parts are 
capable of transmitting the action of medicines, and of 
diseases, and especially of what particular medicines, and 
what diseases, are points well worthy of investigation. 
Captain Coffin informed me that they had never taken 
medicine since they had been under his care. Once they 
were ill from eating too heartily, but were relieved by the 
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extends to the other; that they are inclined to sleep at the 
game time; eat about the same quantity, and perform 
other acts with great similarity. Both heand Mr. Hunter, 
the gentleman who united with him in bringing them 
here, are of opinion that touching one of them when they 
are asleep, awakens both. When they are awake, an 
impulse given to one does not in the least affect the 
other. There is evidently no impression received by him 
who isnottouched. Of course, the opinion just mentioned 
is undoubtedly erroneous. The slightest movement of one 
is so speedily perceived by the other as to deceive those 
who have not observed closely.—There is no part of them 
which has a common perception, excepting the middle of 
the connecting cord and a space near it. When a pointed 
instrument is applied precisely in the middle of the cord, 
it is felt by both ; and also for about an inch on each side ; 
beyond which the impression is limited to the individual 
of the side touched. 

As to the influence of medicines, taken by one, on the 
body of the other, it would, I suppose, be inconsiderable, 
since the vascular and nervous communications must be 
very limited. ‘The same remark may be applied to most 
diseases. I do not suppose that a febrile affection, slight 
in degree, would extend from the one to the other. How 
it would be with a continued fever, appears to me uncer- 
tain. But such diseases as are communicable through the 
absorbent vessels, or capillary blood vessels, would readily 
pase from one system to the other; as, for example, the 
morbid poisons, syphilis, cow-pox, small-pox, &c. 

Those who have resided with them say, that the alvine 
and urinary evacuations take place at about the same in- 
tervals in both, though not at the same time. In the 
function of the circulation there is a more remarkable 
uniformity in the two bodies. The pulsations of the hearts 
of both coincide exactly, under ordinary circumstances. 
I counted seventy-three pulsations in a minute while they 
were sitting, counting first in one boy, then in the other. 
I then placed my fingers on an arm of each boy, and found 
the pulsation took place exactly together. One of them 
stooping suddenly to look at my watch, his pulse became 
much quicker than that of the other; but after he had re- 
turned to his former posture, in about a quarter of a 
minute his pulse was precisely like that of the other boy. 
This happened repeatedly. Their respirations are, of con- 
sequence, simultaneous, 

This harmony of action in primary functions shows a 
reciprocal influence, which may lead to curious observations 
and important deductions. Observations to be useful, 
would require much time and great accuracy. 

Among the curious questions which have arisen in regard 
to these individuals, one has been made as to the moral 
identity of the two persons. There is no reason to doubt 
that the intellectual operations of the two are as perfectly 
distinct as those of any two individuals who might be 
accidentally confined together. Whether similarity of 
education and identity of position, as to external objects, 
have inspired them with any extraordinary sameness of 
mental action, | am unable to say; any farther, at least, 
than that they seem to agree in their habits and tastes. 

Another question which has presented itself in relation 
to them is, whether it would be possible to separate them 
from each other with safety. There seems to me nothing 
in the connecting medium which would render such an 
operation necessarily fatal. It is not improbable that the 
peritoneum is continuous from the abdomen of one to that 
of the other. The division of this membrane would in- 

volve some danger, though not very considerable. The 
attempt to separate them does not, however, appear to me 
to be authorized ander existing circumstances. Surgeons 
are justified in putting the life of an individual at risk, 
when it becomes necessary to relieve him of a menacing 
disease; but it would not be proper to hazard life, in 
order to procure some convenience, however desirable this 
might be. When the minds of these boys have been 
sufficiently cultivated to enable them to understand the 
nature and dangers of an operation, and the advantages 


they would derive from it, the subject might be presented 
to them; and if, with a full knowledge of the conse- 
quences, they desired and demanded the separation to be 
effected, it might be proper to undertake it. Should one 
die before the other, they should be cut apart immediately. 
The success of the operation would, of course, be affected 
by the nature of the mortal disease, and its influence on 
the constitution of the survivor. 

A union of the bodies of twins, by various parts, is not 
an unusual occurrence. The collections of anatomists 
present many such objects. Ambrose Paré has depicted, 
for the entertainment of his readers, instances of union by 
the back, belly, and forehead. The last occurred in two 
girls, who lived to the age of ten years, when one of them 
dying, a separation was made; the wound of the living 
girl assumed a bad character, and soon proved fatal. The 
Hungarian sisters, who lived about a century since, were 
united by the backs had one passage from the intestines, 
and one from the urinary organs. They died when they 
were twenty-two years of age. In the Philosophical 
Transactions, and various other works, a multitude of 
similar monstrosities are recorded, most of them born 
dead, or dying scon after birth. 

The Siamese boys present, I believe, the most remark- 
able case’of this lusus nature which has yet been known, 
taking into view the perfection and distinctness of organi- 
zation, and the length of time they have lived. Their 
health is at present good ; but it is probable that the change 
of their simple habits of living for the luxuries they now 
obtain, together with the confinement their situation neces- 
sarily involves, will bring their tives to a close within a 
few years. 





THE SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. 
—-— 

Extract of a letter from an officer of his Majesty's ship 
Chunticleer, to his friend in London, dated Cape of Good 
Hope, the 20th of July :— 

“© We left the river Plate on the 5th of October, and 
proceeded on our southern voyage, our little bark being 
heavily laden with ten months’ provisions. On the 2Ist, 
we put into Staten Island, and remained in a snug little 
cove for two months, making numerous philosophical ex- 

eriments, and swinging the pendulum. We have sent 
ane every thing of value or importance—plants, shells, 
sca-weeds, and a great collection of geological specimens 
illustrative of the places we visited, and some stuffed birds 
and insects. 

*¢ Staten Island is extremely mountainous and rugged, 
being composed of a series of lofty precipitous hills (2000 feet 
in altitude,) clothed nearly to the top with forests of ever- 
vreen beech trees, the laurel-like winter’s bark, and the 

olly leaved barberry ; these are all evergreens; besides 
there are a host of minor plants. The ground is extremely 
swampy and boggy—a perfect quagmire. Theclimate is of 
a low medium temperature, remarkably equable indeed ; 
very little fluctuation of temperature—scarce four or five de- 
grees throughout the twenty-four hours. The cold of south- 
ern regions is a complete fable, and at variance with nature 
andtruth, At Cape Horn, in latitude 56 degrees south, vege- 
tation was in full vigour in May, or the November of thei. 
year, and snow rarely licson low grounds. In fact, we 
have sufficient matter to elucidate the climate of the south, 
and to establish its comparative mildness with the north, 
especially if America be taken as theexample. The sum- 
mers of the south are by no means warm or hot, nor win- 
ters cold; but to compensate for this, it is the region of 
wind, storms, and hail, perpetual gales, and eternal rains ; 
never twenty-four hours without rain. It is the court of 
Eolus surely. The barometric pressure low and mean, 
being 29°32 inches—magnetic intensity low—the winds 
almost always westerly—electric phenomena extremely 
rare. These are the outlines of the climate, to which 
great attention has been paid on board the Chanticleer, 
with the best possible instruments. I have forwarded 
some seeds from these regions, which will stand the Eng- 
lish climate well, and prove advantageous; from among 
them I will enumerate ouc or two. 

*¢ Firstly, the Fuegian rush, of which most admirable 
baskets are made, table mats, chair bottoms, and probably 
hats and bonnets; it is remarkably strong, and the produce 
rather elegant, somewhat like cane work or India mats. 
The stem ts ra‘her swect, and when dried, eats like coarse 








hay, for which, in cases of necessity, it may be a substitute. 


— 
—— 


This rush has the habit and aspect of our common rus, 
which, however, it may justly supplant by reason of jy 
very superior qualities. {It will grow on moist boggy soils 
where nothing else will grow. Its flower is large, andng 
inelegant; it is the juncus grandiftorus. I have sent, 
fine specimen of the basket work to the Admiralty, witha 
quantity of seeds, should it be thought worthy of notice, 

** Secondly, the seeds of a barberry (barberris micr, 
phylla,) intermediate in quality between a grape andy 
gooseberry, of a good size and fine appearance; the bushiy 
not inelegant; is a free and copious bearer ; the fruit fi 
for = table or domestic use. 

** Thirdly, seeds of a large and luxuriant celery, of 
hardy habit. . a 

** Fourthly, a most charming and elegant arbutus, an 
evergreen of great beauty, competing even with the myrtle, 
and bearing a profusion of red berries in the winter. 

‘* Fifthly, a frechsia of great merit; being, in fact, a 
shrub of good size, bearing clusters of pendant flower 
of the greatest beauty. It is a very superb plant, and » 
hardy as to leave no doubt of its becoming an ornament to 
the choicest gardens. 

** An embothrium, an auricula of great promise, ands 
chelone of most vivid hue, are among the handsome and 
ornamental plants. 

‘* The berries of the hamadryos, for a colour between 
turmeric and annatto, with a curious specimen of wood, 
green as verdigris, which forms an admirable paint.--Thes 
are some of the results of my botanical researches, except. 
ing some remarks upon the magnificent and gigantic sea. 
weeds of these regions. The Horticultural Society will 
have all the seeds, as they furnished me with paper, &, 
for their preservation, and as I am in some measure en- 
ployed by them. 

** in comparative anatomy I have made some researches 
which are curious. In the dissection of the seal of Sou 
Shetland, I found a vein of enormous magnitude, seven 
teen inches in diameter, a most prodigious one indeed 
and unparalleled; but in this department you have littl 
interest. Well, we will proceed from Staten Island to 
South Shetland, and to the southern land (query conti 
nent?) as many of us were disposed to rank it, from 
extent and appearance :—lofty mountains running a con 
siderable distance inland, seventy miles, and a great exten 
of coast, which we could not determine. We came to 
point which we called Cape Possession, and deposited 
cylinder, containing an inscription of our taking possessio 
in the name of George IV, the latitude of the spot bein 
63.45 south, and longitude 60 west, being the mo 
southern land yet known. I have a piece .of the roc 
which is handsome agenite. Here we were surrounde 
with numerous icebergs of immense size, from 300 to 40 
feet in height, and upwards of 1000 feet in length—prett 
considerable masses, I presume, to come in contact wi 
We put into the harbour of Deception Island, as horrid 
dreary, and wretched a place as the imagination ¢ 
conceive, the very portal of Pandemonium,—an islan 
of black ashes and cinders, covered with mountains of id 
and snow,—not a vestige of vegetation,—horror of horro 
Here we tarried two months, to our great discomfitutean 
annoyance. There are myriads of millions of penguin 
which, in the absence of other food, we were obliged 
eat. The ground in some parts is covered to the extent 
two or three miles with these birds. The flesh is b 
and at best it is very little superior to dog’s meat.” 


The Traveller. 
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TOUR THROUGH THE ISLE OF MAN, 


(Continued from page 145.) 
—~--- 
CASTLETOWN, BALLASALLA, &KC.—=CONCLUSION 0 
THE TOUR. 

With the exception of extensive marine prospects, bo 
and rugged cliffs, and an inspection of the lighthouses, th 
is nothing to detain the tourist any congiderable length 
time upon the Calf of Man. Having, therefore, gratili 
my curiosity with a ramble through the island, and 
inspection of one of the lighthouses, I returned to Po 
Iron, and thence proceeded to Castletown by way of Po 
le Murray. 

Port le Murray is a small fishing village, situated 4 
the shore, about two miles west of Castletown. It fo 
merly bore the name of Port le Mary, but the Maoh 
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aps out of compliment to the Athol family, have 
named it Port le Murray. The title, however, is not 
generally adopted, as Port le Mary is still frequently to 


be seen painted upon the sterns of the fishing boats belong- ; 


to Captain Christian. Christian had been brought up 
under the protection of the Earl of Derby; he was looked 
upon as a man of integrity, and to him the unfortunate 
Earl, during the time he was fighting for his Majesty in 


ing to the harbour. There is a handsome white house, ; England, committed the protection of his wife and chil- 
with a brewery attached, situated on the Port Iron side of ' dren, and made him commander of the troops in the Isle 
thevillage. I left in this brewery a wet son of Esculapius, ! of Man. Christian, however, corrupted the soldiers, and 
who had undertaken to be my ciceroxe from Port Iron to! not content with merely giving up the Island, actually 
Castletown, distant four miles. Unfortunately, however, | made prisoners of the Countess and her children, and 


the poor doctor’s head had too great a predilection for 
that place to which his feet only bad a natural and legal 
daim, and as an awkward fall from his horse proved to 
me that he was not quite *‘ the thing,” or in other words, 
that he was not in a fit state to carry his kind intentions 
into effect, I left him ‘* at home” in the brewery, and 
prosecuted my journey alone to Castletown. The scenery 
all the way was very pleasing—the mellow rays of the 
-meridian sun tinged the yellow corn-fields to the left 
with a brighter complexion, and on the right they sparkled 
upen the smooth waters of the ocean—giving them the 
appearance of a highly-polished mirror of immeasurable 
space. Between Port le Murray and Castletown the 
tourist will pass. a handsome house belonging to Mr. 
Gawne, member of the House of Keys. The young 
plantations springing up around this mansion give it a 
rural appearance, which a few years will much improve. 

The stranger on entering Castletown will immediately 
perceive its superiority in point of neatness and regularity 
over the other towns of the Island. The houses, if not 
elegant, are generally respectable. The streets are more 
spacious, better paved, and cleaner than those of Douglas. 
It is the seat of Government, the place of residence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, and the military depot of the 
Island. The town is divided by a river, over which there 
are two bridges. The entrance to the harbour is very 
bad, but some improvements are in contemplation. Derby 
Haven (so named out of respect to the Derby family) 
about a mile from the town, affords, however, a safe and 
commodious harbour for shipping. The,houses and shops 
in the immediate vicinity of the Castle are highly respect- 
able, and their appearance is sti)l enhanced by one of the 
finest-looking churches in the Island. The appearance 
of the church is, however, much injured by one of its 
wings being partly hidden by a side of the street which 
it faces. The George Inn, one of the most respectable of 
the kind in the Island, is situated opposite to the Castle. 
—The population of the town is between two and three 
thousand. 

Castle Rushen, a noble Gothic relic of antiquity, stands 
in the centre of Castletown. This building owes its 
origin, in the year 960, to a Danish prince of the name of 
Guttred, and is said, to. bear a great resemblance to the 
Castle of Elsineur. Before the Island came under the 
dominion of the English, this castle was the royal palace 
of Mona’s kings, who lived in all the splendour of those 
feudal times, and who. were not, by all accounts, very 
nice in their methods of acquiring means to support their 
dignity with due éclat. It is a place of great strength, 
and, before the introduction of cannon into military affairs, 
it was deemed impregnable. [rom its top the visitor will 
enjoy a fine view of the occan, bordered in the neighbour- 
hood by Derby Haven, Langness Point, Port le Murray, 
Spanish Head, and Port Iron, while the inland view 
tanges over a level country, interspersed with villas, farm- 
houses, and plantations, bounded in the distance by the 
This castle is, 
Moreover, noted for being the principal residence of the 
Earls of Derby when the island was under their jurisdic- 
tion. Here the celebrated defender of Latham House 
resided when her brave but unfortunate husband was be- 
headed at Bolton, in the year 1651; and here, too, during 
the time of the commonwealth of England, she and her 
family were captives. The Countess of Derby had deter- 
mined not to surrender the Island upon any consideration 





into the hands of those whom she regarded as the mur- 
derers of her husband, and had given orders to that effect | 


delivered them up to Colonels Duckenfield and Birch, 
two officers of the Parliament. On the release of the 
Countess, soon after the Restoration, she brought Christian 
to trial,—and he being found guilty was sentenced to 
death. The conduct of the Countess in this affair has 
been regarded by some as extremely severe, if not un- 
just ; and attempts have been made to smooth over the 
treacherous conduct of Christian. But when his ingrati- 
tude, or rather baseness, towards those who had always 
been his benefactors, is taken into consideration, I think 
it will be generally admitted that he deserves little com- 
miseration. Had he been a man of integrity, he would 
have thrown a protecting shield over his unfortunate mis- 
tress and her family, and incurred every personal risk in 
their defence, rather than have betrayed them into the 
hands of their enemies. 

These times have, however, passed away, and Castle 
Rushen has undergone some of the changes to which every 
thing human is subject. Once the seat of royalty, it is 
now a receptacle for criminals. Those halls and cham- 
bers which, in days of yore, were beautified and orna- 
mented with every thing costly, to minister to the enjoy- 
ment of its princely inmates,—and enlivened, too, per- 
haps, with ‘* the concord of sweet sounds,” are now the 
gloomy prisons of the wretched and unfortunate, who 
have violated the lawsof their country. Sic transit gloria 
mundi. It is, moreover, the place in which the principal 
law courts are held, and in which the criminals are tried 
and punished ; but, much to the credit of the Manks be 
it spoken, very few indeed have incurred capital punish- 
ment. 

It will be recollected that I stated at the commencement 
of my tour, that I had a bill of some consequence to hand 
to a gentleman in Castletown. As soon, therefore, as this 
affair was settled, I commenced my homeward journey. 
The road between Castletown and Ballasalla is very good, 
and the land on each side some of the very best in the 
Island. Mr. Folder, an English farmer, is said to pay 
£1200 a year for the part he holds from General Goldie. 

The village of Ballasalla, two miles from Castletown, 
on this road, is considered the largest in the Island. It is 
prettily situated in a valley, through which a small river 
winds its way to the ocean. But its greatest monument 
of times gone by is Rushen Abbey, which will be quite 
unnoticed by the tourist unless he turns a little out of his 
road to the left, on entering the village from Castletown, 
The Abbey, or rather the modern building which bears 
that name, belongs to Major Hartwell. The gardens at- 
tached to it are well stocked with fruit trees and flowers, 
and the pleasure grounds with shrubs and some fine old 
timber. ‘The remains of the old abbey are seen here and 
there in the gardens and pleasure grounds, and some of 
its remains have been converted into out-offices: on the 
whole it is a delightful spot,—the river flows close by the 
ruins, and adds much tothe beauty of the scenery. It 
would, however, be a great improvement to the village of 
Balasalla if the houses were whitewashed ; at present they 
have a very gloomy appearance. 

Between Ballasalla and Mount Murray much waste land 
appears ; there is nothing to strike the tourist’s eye but a 
lofty chain of mouatains, in all their native barrenness, 
rising on the left, over which the lofty Baroole erects its 
head as sovereign. On the right lies Kirk St. Ann, com- 
monly called Santon, situated on the old Castletown road. 
The view in this direction also ranges over the peninsula 
called Langness Point. The curve of the isthmus across 
the sand forms Derby Haven. Near this are the remains 


of an old tower; also the ruins of a church, said to have 
been a cathedral; but, judging from its dimensions, that 
seems highly improbable. Mount Murray is situated 
nearly midway between Douglas and Castletown. It was 
formerly the seat of the Athol family, but it is at present 
occupied by Colonel Featherstone. This house has little 
to recommend it, and the land about it is extremely bar- 
ren. It is, however, tolerably well screened by a number 
of old stunted trees, 

After leaving Mount Murray there is nothing particu- 
larly worthy of notice until the tourist reaches the small 
village of Kewague, distant about two miles from Douglas. 
It will be recollected I cursorily noticed this village in 
my description of the ** Neighbourhood of Douglas.” 
Besides Major Tobin’s handsome cottage there is another 
occupied by Major Read. These, with a flour mill, brew- 
house, and several small poor cottages, constitute the vil- 
lage of Kewague, 

Amongst the mansions mentioned in my description of 
the ‘** Neighbourhood of Douglas,” I should also have 
noticed Ballaughton, the seat of Mr. Wulff. The exte- 
rior construction of Ballaughton is by far the prettiest in 
the neighbourhood of Douglas. It is not so well planted 
with trees as Kirby, the seat of Colonel Wilks; but by 
its contiguity to that house, it is adorned with its plan. 
tations and luxuriant foliage. 

The above portion terminates the third day's journey, 
and concludes my tour through the Isle of Man. I 
could have accomplished it in a day less, but it would 
neither have been so satisfactory nor so perfect. With 
the exception of two or three unimportant villages, which 
lay at some distance from my route, and were not of suffi- 
cient importance to compensate for the loss of time which 
would have been incurred in visiting them, this tour will, 
I flatter myself, convey to the English reader a tolerably 
correct description of the Isleof Man. I should, however, 
be sorry to put it forth as ‘* a faultless piece.” To do 
so would, indeed, be presumptuous; for if the Guides got 
up by persons belonging to the Island be defective, it 
can scareely be expected that this tour, whicli is princi- 
pally occupied with what presented itself to my obser- 
vation during a three day’s ride, should contain notices 
of all the gentlemen’s seats which might happen to be 
situated on my route. Morever, previous to my jour- 
ney, I was acquainted only with the general history of 
the Island. I was ignorant of its beauties and antiqui- 
ties. I had not even looked into any of the Guides pub- 
lished for the convenience of strangers, but I set out 
with the determination of viewing the country through 
no other channel than that of my own observation. This 
plan is, however, perhaps not to be recommended, as the 
tourist will, in all probability, by depending entirely upon 
the information which he may gather on his route, deprive 
himself of the pleasure of inspecting curiosities or beauties 
which a previous application to authentic sources would 
have prepared him to examine. This tour, therefore, 
with the exception of a few historical points, wili possess 
the claim of being exclusively original. If, however, any 
of my remarks may appear severe upon the good Islanders, 
I can assure them J had no intention to give offence. 
Every country has characteristics which are viewed with 
a more or less favourable eye, according to the feelings 
or education of the observer; but, unless those character- 
istics are founded on reason or utility, the sooner they are 
abandoned the better. That the Manks, like their neigh- 
bours, possess their share of peculiarities, no one can 
deny, and it is to these peculiarities only that any apparent 
severity of language in this tour must apply, and not to 
any objection whatever to the people. Throughout J trust 
1 have faithfully kept in view the advice of our great bard, 
to ** extenuate nothing, nor set down aught in malice.”— 
In conclusion, I have to tender my best wishes to those 
readers who have kindly followed me through this (I hope 
not uninteresting) tour, and respectfully to bid them adieu. 





Liverpool, November, 1829. M.R 
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THE SOLDIER'S ORPHAN. 
—>- 
His father died exultingly 
Upon the war-field gory; 
And breathed his spirit’s latest sigh 
Mid pealing shouts of ‘‘ victory |” 
And from the plains of glory 
Was borne the chieftain to his rest, 
Proudly as if for conquest drest, 
His name is bright in story. 


His mother! yonder ozier screen 
Her verdant grave incloses ; 
And oft is village maiden seen, 
At evening’s pensive hour serene, 
To cull dew-spangled roses, 
Wherewith to decorate a spot, 
By love and pity unforgot, 
Where beauty’s form reposes! 


And Henry, now an orphan boy, 
Must arm him for the fight; 
And rush from scenes of youthful joy ° 
To where fair Albion's banners fly, 
Proud in acknowledged might! 
And he must brave the billowy flood, 
The plain deep crimsoned o’er with blood, 
Cheered but by valour’s light! 


And he must take farewell of all 
His guileless bosom loves ; 

To all that holds his heart in thrall, 

The rivals of the schoolman’s hall, 
The friend his soul approves; 

And they, companions of the hour, 

When liberty resumes her power, 
And care is far removed! 


And now, upon the waters tost, 
The gallant boy is gone; 

And he, in lap of fondness nurst, 

Now, like a skiff on ocean lost, 
Or wrecked on isle unknown; 

Now is he gone with none tocare, 

If dark for him the day, or fair, 

Mis guardian—lHeaven alone! 


And Heaven thee speed, thou orphan boy; 
And be thou honour-crown'd; 

Great as thy sire, whose bearing high, 

And flashings of the eagle eye, 
And visions, glory-throned, 

Are all thine own :—ob, be thy name 

Dear to posterity and fame; 
Be thou, like him, renowned! 

Liverpool 





A BUNCH OF FORGET ME NOTS, 
<i 


BY THOMAS HOOD, 





(Prom the Juvenile Forget Me Not.) 
Forget me not !—lIt is the cry of clay 
From infancy to age, from ripe to rotten; 
For whe, ‘‘to dumb forgetfulness a prey,” 
Would be forgotten ? 


Hark! the poor infant in the age of pap, 
A little Laplander on nurse’s lap, 
Some strange, neglectful, gossipping old Trot, 
Meanwhile on dull Oblivion’s lap she lieth, 
In her shrill Baby-lonish lip she crieth— 
What ?— 
“ Forget me not !” 


The schoolboy writes unto the self-same tune 
The yearly letter guiltless of a blot, 
“We break up on the twenty-third of June;” 
And then, with Comps. from Doctor Polyglott, 
“P.S. Forget me not!” 


When last my elder brother sail’d for Quito, 
My Chalky foot had in a hobble got— 
Why did he plant his timber toc on my toe? 
To stamp on Memory’s most tender spot 
** Forget me not !” 


The dying nabob on whose shrivell’d skin 
The Indian “ Mulliga” has left its “ tawny,” 
Leaving life’s pilgrimage so rough and thorny, 
Bindeth his kin 
Two tons of sculptured marble to allot, 
Asmall “ Forget me not.” 


The hardy sailor parting from his wives, 
Sharing amongst them all that he has got, 
Keeps a fond eye upon their after lives, 
And says to seventeen—* If I am shot, 
Forget me not.” 


A past, past tense 
In fact is sought for by all human kind, 
And hence 
One common Irish wish—to leave ourselves behind! 


Why, al! the mob of authors that now trouble 
The world with cold-press’d volumes and with hot, 
They all are seeking reputation’s bubble— 
Hopelessly hoping, like Sir Walter Scott, 
To tie in Fame’s own handkerchief a doutle 
Forget-me-knot. 


Forget me not—it is the common chorus, 
Swell’d by all those behind us and before us; 
Each fifth of each November 
Calls out ‘* Remember ;” 
And even a poor man of straw will try 
To live by dint of powder and of plot; 
In short, it is the cry of every Guy, 
“Forget me not!” 





LINES ON LEAVING YORKSHIRE. 
= eR 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO THE LADY AT WHOSE REQUEST 
THEY WERE WRITTEN, 

When ling’ring on the verge of death, 

About to plunge in worlds unknown, 
The Christian’s bid resign his breath, 

And take his station at Heaven's throne; 


The day of life about to close, 
Melting into eternity,— 

He smiles upon the painful throes 
Of nature in her agony: 


The ebbing of the tide of life,— 
The anguish of the last farewell, — 
Weigh not with him,—the dying strife 
Of struggling nature none can tell!— 


But brightest hopes of future bliss 
Bid anguish cease and sorrow flee; 

Lost are his pains,—absorbed in this, 
—The rapture of eternity ! 


So, Lady, would my heart repine 
To quit the scene of youthful days, 
And bitter anguish would be mine, 


But hope,—the dearest bliss of earth, 
Meet solace of a wounded breast,— 

Smiles sweetly on the teeming birth 
Of Fancy, in her dreaming quest. 


I cannot part without a sigh, 

Nor tearless bid a long farewell; 
Nor see our separation nigh, 

And on the mutual parting dwell 


Without a pang: no,—stoic mood 
Was never mine; I still must feel,— 
Feel all the painful solitude 
Of Friendship’s parting on me steal. 


Yet though we part,—and who on earth 
Such sad disunion can forego,— 
Hope points to joys of Fancy’s birth, 
And whispers comfort in my woe. 
October 28th, 1829, 8. J. 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 





(From Mrs. Alaric Watts’s New Year’s Gift.) 


There were six merry children, all frolic and fun, 
At play on a green, ’neath the midsummer’s sun; 
And thus they sang in their heartsome glee,— 

“© We're French and English—three and three! 
These are the Frenchmen, meagre and thin, 

Hop, skip, and jump,—do you think they’ll win? 
These are the Englishmen, sturdy and stout ; 
Brave in the battle—they’ll win, no doubt! 

Pull away, pull with all your might— 

Pull away—that’s the way we fight ! 


“Twenty battles we fight in a day: 

Some we win, as best we may; 

Some we lose, but we care not a pin— 

If we did not laugh we should always win. 
French and English—here we stand— 
Three in an army on either hand! 

Pull away, pull with all your might— 
Pull away—that’s the way we fight! 


“‘Who cares for a battle where nobody’s slain; 

They who are down may get up again! 

None run away like a coward or knave— 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, all are brave! 

Now again let the battle be tried, 

Three thousand strong on either side; 

Pull away, pull with all your might— 

Pull away—that’s the way we fight !” 

ge Renata ies Bimemnansenses caemmaniaeeermemdmaeemmmeemareenammemnammmaceeeie a 
Warranted Waterproof Shoes and Boots.—In conse 
quence of the very great demand from the country for 
small quantities of Hunt’s patent composition, for shoes, 
boots, gig harnesss, &c. we find it necessary, in order to 
save trouble and postages, to inform those who live at a 
distance, that it is impossible to attend to orders for single 
bottles, as the carriage would exceed the price of the com- 
position itself. There is, however, a very simple method 
of procuring it, which we would recommend for adoption. 
We have boxes prepared, containing eighteen bottles, 
which, with the box, amount to one pound. If a 
few friends subscribe, and remit this sum, post aid, 
we shell with pleasure send a case to their address. 
The order may be given to our agents, to whom, if the 
party purchasing prefer it, the money may be paid. We 
are so confident that the composition completely answers, 
that we publicly pledge ourselves to return the money to 
any person, who, after a fair trial, is not perfectly satisfied 
with it. By the advertisement it will be seen that the 
patentee, for the accommodation of the humbler classes in 
society, has prepared pots, at eightpence each, as well as 
the shilling bottles. Purchasers are requested to pay at- 
tention to the printed directions for the application of the 
mixture, which are to be found in another part of the 
present Kaleidoscope.—See adv. 

Cameron’s Newly-invented Marking Ink.—What we 
have said in the commencement of the preceding paragraph 
respecting the waterproof composition applies also to 
Cameron’s ink, which we have also in small cases, and 





And mine to mourn in joyless lays ;<= 





which may be ordered from all our agents. 
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A PASSAGE IN HUMAN LIFE. 
—<=—— 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


(From the Winter’s Wreath.) 


In my daily walks into the country, I was accustomed 
to pass a certain cottage. It was no cottage orné ; it was 
no cottage of romance. It had nothing particularly pic- 
turesque about it. It had its little garden, and its vine 
spreading over its front ; but beyond these it possessed no 
feature likely to fix it in the mind of a poet or a novel- 
writer, and which might induce him te people it with beings 
of his own fancy. In fact, it appeared to be inhabited by 
persons as little extraordinary as itself. A good man of 
the house it might possess, but he was never visible. The 
only inmates I ever saw were a young woman, and another 
female in the wane of life, no doubt the mother. 

The damsel was a comely, fresh, mild-looking, cottage 

irl enough ; always seated in one spot, near the window, 
intent on her needle. The old dame was regularly busied, 
to and fro, in household affairs. She appeared one of those 
good housewives who never dream of rest except in sleep. 
The cottage stood so near the road that the fire at the far- 
ther end of the room showed you, without being rudely 
inquisitive, the whole interior, in the single moment of 

ssing. A clean hearth, and a cheerful fire shining upon 

omely but neat and orderly furniture, spoke of comfort : 

but whether the dame enjoyed, or merely diffused, that 
comfort, was a problem. 

I passed the house many successive days. It was 
always alike,—the fire shining brightly and peacefully ;— 
the girl seated at her post by the window ;—the housewife 
going to and fro, catering and contriving, dusting and 
managing. One morning, as I went by, there was a 
change ; the dame was seated near her daughter, her arms 
laid upon the table, and her head reclined upon her arms. 
I was sure that it was sickness which had compelled her 
to that attitude of repose; nothing less could have done 
it. I felt that I knew exactly the poor woman’s feelings. 
She had felt a weariness stealing upon her;—she had 
wondered at it, and struggled against it, and borne up, 
hoping it would pass by ; till, loth as she was to yield, it 
had forced submission. 

The next day when I- passed the room appeared as 
usual, the fire burning pleasantly,—the gir] at her needle, 
but her mother was not to be seen; and glancing my eye 
upwards, I perceived the blind close-drawn in the window 
above. It is so, I said to myself; disease is in its progress. 
Perhaps it occasions no gioomy fear of consequences, no 
extreme concern ; and yet who knows how it may end ? 
It is thus that begin those changes that draw out the cen- 
tral bolt which holds families together ; which steal away 
our fire-side faces, and lay waste our affections. 

I passed by, day after day. The scene was the same. 
The fire burning ; the hearth beaming clean and cheerful ; 
but the mother was not to be seen;—the blind was still 
drawn above. At length I missed the girl; and, in her 
place, appeared another woman, bearing considerable 
resemblance to the mother, but of a quieter habit. It was 
easy to interpret this change. Disease had assumed an 
alarming aspect; the daughter was occupied in intense 
watching and caring for the suffering mother; and the 
good woman’s sister had been summoned to her bedside, 
perhaps from a distant spot, and perhaps from her family 
cares, which no less important an event could have induced: 
her to elude. 

Thus appearances continued some days. There was a 
silence around the house, and an air of neglect within it; 
—till one morning I beheld the blind drawn in the room 
below, and the window thrown open above. The scene 
was over ;—the mother was removed from her family ; 
and one of those great changes effected in human life, 
which commence with so little observation, but leave be- 
hind them such lasting effects. 








THE SARDINIAN GIRL WITH TWO HEADS. 

The following note has been sent us (says the Journal 
des Debats ) the original of which is signed by several pro- 
fessors of the King’s Garden, and Physicians of the Hos- 
pital of Ia Pitie, including Baron Portal, Baron Cuvier, 
and G. St. Hilaire : 

The Professor Rolando, first physician to the King of 
Sardinia, having addressed to one of the administrators of 
the Museum of Natural History, the bicephalous girl, born 
in the kingdom of Sa:dinia, M. Parodi, the father of the 
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child, on his arrival in Paris, repaired to the Museum of 
Natural History, and he has requested the Professors of 
that establishment, and the Physicians of the Hospital of la 
Pitie, to have the goodness to examine his daughter for the 
interest of the arganical sciences. The bicephalous girl pre- 
sented to the undersigned was born in Sardinia, at Sassaria, 
on the 12th of March last: she is double in all the superior 
region from the navel, and single in the inferior region. 
The right portion of the child (Ritta) 1s of a complexion 
more delicate, but is sensibly improving, according to 
the statements of the parents and the nurse; the bust of 
the left portion (Christiana) is fine and graceful, and 
takes its nourishment better, and pleases by its vivacity. 
The life is more peculiarly concentrated in the superior 
regions; the common and inferior portion is thin, or 
very singularly impoverished. The hind part and some 
of the organs have been struck with some effects of fusion. 
—This subject, which is a repetition perfectly indentical 
of the bicephalous man, who lived twenty-eight years in 
the reign of James III, King of Scotland, ought seriously 
to interest the persons engaged in anatomical and physio- 
logical studies. The public administration would do a 
thing agreeable to the lovers of science in granting their 
protection to M. Parodi, the father of the bicephalous child, 
especially if, full of goodness and foresight for this unfor- 
tunate infant, the reply to be made to the request of its 
— should have for its object the prolongation of its 
ays. 

This account exactly accords with what we heard a few 
days ago from a Liverpool captain lately returned from 
the Mediterranean, and who saw this extraordinary lusus 
natur@.—Edit. Kal. 





Pompeii.—A new house has been discovered, adjoining 
to that known by the name of Castor and Pollux. It has 
the usual Tuscan atrium, surrounded with several little 
chambers, in which the following articles were found ;— 
fourteen large and small silver spoons; of bronze, the 
bust of a man, and another rather handsome one of a young 
Tiberius, which served as an ornament toa box of the 
same metal; vases of various forms; shells; a beautiful 
tripod ; a large and uncommon steelyard, with the weight 
in the figure of a Mercury; elegant candelabra; two 
little boxes containing pills and surgical or chemical pre- 
parations; a ring with the word ** Ave” engraved upon it. 
Of marble, a singular statue, which seems to represent 
Hercules, with a dog reposing in his arms; vials of glass, 
and vases of terra-cotta. Then follows the gyneceum; a 
peristyle surrounds it in the inside. The exedra, or draw- 
ing room, lies opposite the entrance—two niches must 
have contained the images of the ancestors of the family ; 
above, Bacchanalian dances of extraordinary beauty are 
painted, and two pictures of very great merit adorn the 
sides of the apartment. The one represents Dejanira look- 
ing affectionately at Alcides, to whom she presents a pretty 
child: the hero, resting on his club, looks proudly at the 
centaur Eurytion, who is kneeling, and seems to implore 
mercy and forgiveness. —(Hyginus, fable 31.) The other 
represents Meleager with the boar, which lies dead at his 
feet, and Ataianta by his side: Althea and Leucippus, at 
some distance, cannot conceal their envy. At the back of 
the exedra is a little garden, in the middle of which is an 
elegant marble table and a little statue of Apollo, from 
whose plectrum a fountain flowed. The apartment for the 
triclinium and the dancers is open towards the garden; a 
mosaic, the most considerable that has hitherto been found 
in Pempeii, adorns the floor ; Cupids hold a lion, bound 
with garlands of flowers, in the midst of Bacchantes ; 
there is also a temple, and an image pouring the juice out 
of a vase. All this may allude to a scene in the great 
Bacchanalian drama, in which wine and love triumphed 
over rudeness and strength. 





Cork Collar Jackets.—We have just seen the bill pub- 
lished by our agent in London, for the sale of our jackets, 
and we have been not a little amused with this specimen 
of the manner in which they push business in the metro- 
polis. After enumerating the properties of the jacket, he 
concludes with the following ose hint:—** N. B. The 
agents to Lloyd’s should never be without this valuable 
auxiliary ; and EVERY CAPTAIN SHOULD BE OBLIGED 
TO HAVE THEM ON BOARD AND ON DECK.”"—If our 
ingenious and pushing agent could inform us how we may 
oblige captains to take our jackets, he will very much oblige 
us—Zdit. Kal. 


A new invention for the speedy and certain application 
of leeches is announced ; it is made with brass wire, much 
of the form and size of a small hand bell. The leeches 
having a great antipathy to brass wire, attach themselves 
to the skin, and, in general, immediately commence the 
Operation of puncturing and suction. 
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The WPWousewife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good, 
Must love one another as cousins in blood: 

The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 





Fealth.—Repletion, or eating too much, is the cause of 
most maladies, and this is particularly injurious as we ad- 
vance in life. Occasional fasting will generally correct 
indisposition without medicine, which should be considered 
as only a desperate resource. We require about a fourth 
of the twenty-four hours for sleep; but it should be good, 
and that can only be acquired by regular digestion, and 
inhaling pure air while in bed. If we do not rise early, 
sleeping with open windows will be a tolerable substitute 
for that important aid to health.—Simplicity of Health, by 
Hortator. 

Hunt's Waterproof Composition for Boots, Shoes, Gig 
Aprons, Harness, Trunks, &c.—Mr. Hunt, for the accom- 
modation of the humbler classes of society, has been in- 
duced to offer to the public his valuable composition in 
eightpenny pots, as well as shilling bottles, which may be 
had at our office. As a vast quantity of this composition 
has been disposed of since we originally published the 
full directions for its use, and as the directions on the bot- 
tles are not so complete as could be wished, we shall here 
republish our own, assuring our readers that if they are 
followed with common attention, they will do every thing 
which the proprietor has asserted in favour of his compo- 
sition.—After removing all dirt from the leather, place the 
composition over the fire, so as to dissolve it, then dip a 
small painting brush therein, and rub it well into the lea- 
ther and the soles (particularly over and round the edges 
of the soles of boots and shoes) before a moderate fire, and 
repeat it as long as an absorption continues. The composi- 
tion ought not to be applied to old worn-out shoes, for al- 
though it will prevent water penetrating sound leather, the 
patentee does not pretend that it will stop up holes, The 
composition should be applied to the shoes when new or in 
good condition, or when newly soled. A gentleman who 
has long experienced the advantages of the composition 
asserts, that if a pair of new boots be properly saturated 
with it, and then hung up two or three months to dry 
and get firm, they will last twice as long as boots not so 
prepared.—It is recommended, that, before the composi- 
tion is laid on, what is called the heel-ball, which the 
shoemakers apply to the sides of the soles and heels, 
should be scraped off, in order that the composition may 
penetrate laterally. It is likewise desirable to wear the 
shoes or boots for a few days, or a week, previous to the 
application of the composition, in order to bring them into 
form. 

The Annuals.—Those who are desirous of dispensing 
Christmas presents and New-year’s gifts to their relatives, 
friends, and acquaintances, will be pleased to observe, from 
the advertisement, that all the annuals are now on sale at 
the Mercury-office. These volumes, combining so much 
of amusement and instruction, together with their splendid . 
decorations, and many excellent and valuable engravings, 
are amongst the things most adapted for the purpose we 
have named, at the approaching season of gifts and com- 
pliments. 
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Days. Morn.| Even.| Height. 
h.m.|h, m.jft. in. 

Tuesday --17| 3.19} 3 46/18 9 |Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, 
Wednesday!) 4 15) 4 45/12 5 |Moon's Last Quarter, 
Thursday 19) 5 21] 5 58/11 
Friday -.- 20] 6 36) 7 13))1 Emd. King and Martyr, 
Saturday 7 47/8 15)12 1 — 
Sunday: - 8 9 5/12 11 |28d Sunday after Trinity, 
Monday i} 9 46/14 1 jSt. Clement, 
Tuesday 10 22115 2 
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—_—— 
{From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer Extreme, Thermo-|Uxtreme; State of kemarks 
at during } meterS [heat Du-jthe Wind a 
noon. Night. jmorning |ring ¢ay.| at noon,! none 
Nov. 


4 /|29 «ol 45 0/49 O}| 54 0} WS.W. Rain, 
5 |}29 79) 45 0| 53 O}| NW. Fair. 
46 0} 52 O| 54 O|W.N.W. Cloudy. 
45 0} 46 O} 51 O| N.W. Fair. 
8/20 75| 41 O| 45 O} SL O W.N.W. Cloudy. 
9 | 29 80) 40 O| 43 O} 50 0} N. Rain, 
10 | 29.53; 41 0) 49 O| SL O} SSW. Rain. 
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> 
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6 | 29 60 
7 129 63 








6th, Three, p.m. stormy.—7th, Three, p.m, rain, 
9th, Rain during night. 
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The Bouquet. 


“ | have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 


A MORAL TALE. 
— 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Regularly, once a month, letters arrived from 
Charles and Catharine, which, if ‘Timothy was not 
at home, were laid aside until he returned, as neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. M‘Carty could read writing. On these 
occa ions, and on these only, did they venture to 
find fault with their son for being out of the way. 
To avoid such occurrences, he begged his brother 
and sister to write on the same day, namely, the 
first of every month; and as Timothy, wild and 
heedless as he had been, absent and absorbed as he 
now was, had a warm and affectionate heart, a kind 
and obliging temper, he never failed being home on 
letter-day.—The details given by Charles were every 
way gratifying. He was rapidly progressing in his 
studies, and spoke with delight and enthusiasm of 
the pleasure he derived f.om his literary pursuits. 
All this was a little above the comprehension of 
either his brother or his parents; but when he told 
them of the agreeable acquaintances he had made, 
of his having been introduced to the first families 
of the place, and being on terms of intimacy with 
several young men of distinction, they were quite 
satisfied. 

In our literary institutions there is no aristocracy 
of wealth or family; talents alone confer distinc. 
tion, and on this score Charles stood high in the 
estimation both of the professors and his fellow- 
students; while his gentle manners made him a 
general favourite, the tenderness of his disposition 
and delicacy of his taste made him prefer female 
soviety to the convivial meetings of his fellow-stu- 
dents. Nothing can be more favourable to the man- 
ners and morals of a young man, than intimate 
intercourse with virtuous and well-informed women. 
It even acts as a stimulant to his intellectual pur- 
suits, by blending warmth of heart with estes! of 
mind. Happy, then, was it for Charles that he had 
been transplanted to so genial aclime, favourable 
alike to his morals, his manners, and his mind. 
Whether the change proved equally favourable to 
Catharine was very problematical. Women are do- 
mestic creatures, and unless their habits and their 
tastes are conformable to their condition, the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, in itself valuable, often proves 
a source of more suffering than enjoyment. Her 
letters, however, expressed nothing but satisfaction, 
and a wish to protract, instead of shortening her 
term of absence. 

‘I'wo more years passed without producing any 
ehinge in the circumstances of the family; the old 
folks dozing away their existence, without any ob- 
ject of hope or expectation, but the return of their 
ebildren, 

Young M‘Carty, if he did not doze like his pa. 
rents, at least dreamed away life. But his were 
waking dreams, full of strong and pleasing emo- 
tion, which made existence itself a mee . No. 
thing occurred to rouse him from these delightful 
dreams; his days ran as clearly and as sneethty as 
a rivulet through a level and verdant meadow. If 
he had no plans for the future, it was because he 
was so perfectly contented with the present. If he 
had never told Martha that he loved, or required a 
similar confession from her, it was because the thing 
was 60 evident and certain that it required no expla- 
nation. He never asked himself how this sweet 
intercourse was to end, for it never occurred to him 
it was to end. It was evident, however, that he did 


not expect his parents to think as he did on the sub- 
ject, as he carefully avoided communicating to them 
shat his music-master had a daughter, and they con- 


tinued to believe that their son loved nothing in the 
world so well as music. Months and years, mean- 
while, will pass away, although we do not take any 
note of them as they glide past us; and to the sur- 
prise of all the parties, excepting the good father 
and mother, who had counted not only the months 
and years, but likewise the days and weeks, it was 
now announced that the four years allotted for their 
children’s absence had expired, and the ensuing 
month was once more to unite the family. 

What a bustle, what preparation ensued! The 
birth of her children was nothing compared to the 
importance of their entrance into the world, viz. 
the world of fashion. , When they were born, poor 
things, their-parents, having merely the means of 
subsistence, scarcely knew whether they should re- 
joice or grieve. Like the flowers that grew among 
weeds in her little garden, Mrs. M‘Carty having 
little time to attend them, perhaps would not have 
thought it a great misfortune had they perished. 
But now transplanted into the gay parterre, the 
rich and ornamented grounds of life, it was of great 
importance that they should be exhibited to advan- 
tage. Grown up in health and beauty, they were 
the joy and pride of their parents. Workmen of 
every description were summoned. The house was 
new papered, new painted, new furnished. The 
shops were ransacked for whatever was most ele- 
gant and fashionable; and the sole order given by 
good Mrs. M‘Carty was, “to spare no expense, but 
to do every thing in the genteelest manner.’”? Mr. 
M‘Carty was continually called from his store to be 
consulted as to the colour, form, and fashion of each 
article; and as uniformly assured by his wife that 
he knew nothing of the matter; that his taste was 
vulgar, and that he had no notion of the “raal gen- 
teel.’—“ Well, well, honey,’? he would reply, “I 
knew as much before; how should either you or I, 
who have never seen the inside of a gentleman’s 
house, excepting when I carried them their ac- 
counts, and then I thought more of my money than 
I did of — and curtains; how should I, I say, 
know any thing of the matter???—“ Pshaw!” ex- 
claimed his wife, somewhat nettled at the mortifying 
truth he had uttered. “ Pshaw!” and she fell into 
a deep and perplexed reverie, muttering “ what is a 
body to do ?”’ All at once a bright gleam shot across 
her clouded countenance, as if she had made a grand 
discovery, or fallen on an excellent expedient ; she 
started up, exclaiming, “It is the very thing.”— 
“ What?” said her husband, who had been | ~ gan 
awaiting the result of her meditations.—* Why, my 
dear Tim,” said she, in her coaxing way, “I tell you 
how we will find out what is raal genteel curtains 
and cheers for the drawing-room. You say when 
you used to carry your accounts you used to get a 
sight of them things; so, my dear Tim, jist take a 
bundle of bills and go round with them yourself, do, 
deary. You have accounts, I know, with two or 
three of the secretaries, and with generals, and 
colonels, and—and—“Is the woman crazy?” ex- 
claimed her husband, reddening with anger. “1 
carry round 4 own bills? Why I haven’t done 
such a thing these fifteen years !’»—“Nor would I 
have you, Mr. M‘Carty, so bemean yourself. I know 
it’s not genteel for such great merchants to carry their 
own bills. But do, dear Tim, jist this once, do it to 
oblige me. Wrap your old plaid-cloak about you, 
and nobody will be the wiser.’’-—“ Why, certain 
sure, wife, your head isturned. A plaid-cloak such 
hot weather as this !”»—“ Well,’ said Mrs. M‘Carty, 
sitting down, or rather throwing herself on her 
rocking-chair, and rocking violently backwards and 
forwards—“ Well, 1 don’t know what is to be done, 
so I don’t;” and she almost cried with vexation. 
This was more than the good-natured Mr. M‘Carty 
could bear. He stood irresolute. Now walking up 


looking as earnestly in the yard as if there was 
something there which could solve the difficulty ; 
then casting over his shoulder a glance at his wife— 
then again out of the window,—now gravely shaking 
his head, as he thought “ No, no, it will never do ;” 





now nodding in the affirmative, as if the point was 


to the window, with his hands behind him, and | 





settled. His wife, meanwhile, who knew the mean. 
ing of his every look and motion as well as if he 
bad put them in words, knew well enough how the 
thing would be settled; she meanwhile said not g 
word, but roeked the harder; sighed heavily, ang 
fumbled with her spectacles, taking them off several 
times and wiping them, as if they were dimmed 
with tears. The last glance the good man cast she 
was in the very act of rubbing them with all her 
might, though slowly, too, while her head movi 

in accordance with her hands, said as plainly ag 
pate could say, “ What shall I do! What shajj 

o! » 

The kind husband could not stand such an appeal 
to his good nature. He turned briskly round, and 
going up to his wife, and stroking her plump round 
cheeks, said, “Don’t look so cast down, deary; if 
you have set your heart upon the thing, why, go | 
must, I suppose.” 

“Taat’s a good soul,” cried his wife, putting her 
spectacles into her pocket, and looking as bright as 
when the pos | thought first came into her head; 
“that’s a good soul, make haste, for I want to get 
the curtains and cheers for the drawing-room.” 

Mr. M‘Carty went, though rather slowly, to the 
door. He had almost reached it, when turning sud. 
denly back, “ But, Peggy,” said he, “why cannot 
oe get the curtains from the most fashionable up. 

vlsterer? Sure he can tell you what’s genteel, and 
make them up in the newest fashion.’”»—*“ No, no!” 
said his wife, “I have been bit once, I’ll not be bit 
agin. Why, now, Mr. M‘Carty, would you believe 
it, when we first furnished our house I went to the 
first upholsterer in the city—the one that works for 
the secretaries and forin ministers, and desired him 
to get me furniture jist the same as Mr. Y—~4, 
panes him I would pay every bit as much; well, 
would you believe it, he trundled off some of his old 
store goods, as old as Noah’s ark, persuading me it 
was span new, jist come from over sea ; and I should 
never have found out the contrary if I hadn’t one 
day, when I saw Hannah, Mrs. Y—’s housekeeper, 
going by, who used to be an acquaintance of mine, 
called her in to show her that I had a room fur. 
nished like hers ; and it was she that let me into the 
secret ; and she told me it was a common trick to 
put off old trampery and sham finery on tradespeople 
and country people, who knew no better. But,” 
added Mrs. M‘Carty, “as my money’s as good a 
any lady’s or gp venseg money, I am determined 
to get as good things with it. So Tim, dear, to 
make sure of not being cheated so again, go,, 
along, and see with your own eyes.” Reluctantly 
enough her dear Tim obeyed her commands; for 
obey he always did, having, unfortunately, at the 
time they were married, mistaken her part of the 
ceremony for his; and having taken such vows on 
— he made it a point of conscience to falfl 
them. 

It was not until the tea had been made so long 
that Mrs. M‘Carty declared “ it would be as stro 
as ley, and that the muffins would be as cold as 
they had never smelt tire,’ that Mr. M‘Carty -re 
turned. His wife was sitting at the tea-table, her 
elbows resting on it, and hie plump face sup- 
ported on her hands, when he came in—not as usual, 
with that smiling, good-natured face, which drew 
from his better half the exclamation, “ Well, deary!” 
No; it was with a face as black as a thundergust. 
He threw down his hat on the floor, and abrupt! 
drawing his chair from the tea-table, seated himse 
at some distance, leaning his head on his hand, and 
his arm on the window-frame. After a moment’s 
pause, in which Mrs. M‘Carty looked with inquiring 
astonishment at an exhibition so new to her, 0 
longer able to contain herself, she exclaimed— 
‘Bless me, Mr. M‘Carty! one would think you 
had seen Old Nick himself, you look so black.”— 
“TI wish you had been with Old Nick yourself,” he 
ee replied, “ before you sent me on your fool’s 
errands.”’—“ Well, now! did I ever hear the like; 
why what’s come over you, man?”—* Why, the 
insolence of a d——d fellow, who, because he calls 
himself gentieman, thinks he has a right to insults 
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en 


man, honester than himself; ay, for the matter of 

that, and richer too.” 

«Well, now, that was raal ungenteel, I must. say,” 
said his wife; “but come, Tim, dear, drink your 
tea, and drown your choler, and tell us all about 
it?” Not immediately could Mr. M‘Carty obey this 
command; and it was not until he had told all 
about it that he could drink his tea. 

He had been, he said, from one end of the city to 
the other, and found no one at home, till he got to 
the house of Mr. X._ He was shown into a hand- 
some parlour, where the gentleman was sitting with 
his back towards the door, writing. “He turned 
round his head when I entered,” said M‘Carty, 
«and then went on writing, the same as if he hadn’t 
sen me. So, supposing he was adding up a bit of 
an account that he wished to finish first, I waited 
quite patiently, standing behind him, with my hat 
jnone hand and my bill in thé other; and there I 
night have stood till doomsday, for what he cared, 
for he went on writing and writing: so then I made 
bold to step forward and hand him the bill. He 
looked up, just as surprised and angry-like as if I 
had offered him a toad; but he took the bill, and 
just opening it, and casting bis eye over it, he threw 
it under the table, giving it a kick with his foot, to 
send it as far from him as he could. This was too 
much. I felt my blood rising, but bit my lips, and 
determined to try what civility would do. Sir,” 
said I, “that account is of some years’ standing, 
and if it would be convenient, I should be glad it 
were settled.°—It is not convenient,” said he, 
without ever looking up, and giving it another kick. 
“And when will it be convenient, Sir; I would 
not trouble you, but”—and I stopped—he went on 
writing faster and faster, just as if he did not hear 
me. I was saying, Sir,” says I, “when will it be 
convenient ?”?—* Never!” said he, starting up and 
looking in a fury, and stooping, he picked up the 
bill, and throwing it at me,—“ ‘Take your d—d bill 

and yourself away, as quick as you can,” said he, 
holding the door open with one hand, while he 
pointed to it with the other. 

“Well, and what did you do?” asked his wife. 
“Do? If I had done what I wanted to do, I would 
have shaken every bone out of his skin; but I be- 
thought myself in time that I had the law on my 
side, which would right me better than my own 
hand could do: so snatching up the bill, I told him 
as my visit was disagreaable, perhaps he would find 
one from a constable more to his taste, and hurried 
away as fast as I could, lest I might be provoked to 
strike him.” 

“Well, Tim, dear, but what was the colour of the 
curtains and cheers ?” 

“D—n the curtains and chairs,—do you think I 
thought of them?” 

“Why, seeing you stood there so long, I think 
you mought have taken an inventory of every thing 
in the room,”’ said his wife. 

“Pshaw, woman,” said her husband, pushing 
back his chair, and rising hastily, and in spite of 
“Tim, dear,’ and “do but hear rason, deary,” 
M‘Carty left the house, and went to his store, from 
which he did not return until bedtime. 

(To be continued.) 











Correspondence. 


HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY. 
—_—_>_~- 
TO THR EDITOR. 

Srr,—I trust you will indulge me once more on this 
subject. 

The commencement of P. P.’s last letter is not quite 
intelligible ; in his first he observed, that the quadruped 
which he had the honour of introducing to your readers 
was more grave than himself; and on my perceiving his 
apparent anxiety to establish that fact, I observed, that he 
was evidently afraid of being considered too grave. He 
how replies, that his concession of possessing less gravity 








than his auxiliary is a proof of his modesty; and begs 
that I would state on what principle it appears that a man 
is terrified at the idea of being suspected to possess a quality 
to which he does not pretend! This is, really, prodigious 
modesty ! 

But I must reiterate my observation, that I wish to avoid 
all personalities; and I assure P. P. that I entertain no 
other sentiments towards him than those of respect and 
good-will. The subject in dispute being of a literary and 
speculative nature, cannot, one would think, be productive 
of any malicious or unkind emotions, except on hearts 
radically corrupt, or deplorably perverted. Quot homines 
tot sententie. But, at the same time, [ must observe, 
that P. P., as the lawyers say, is very apt to travel out of 
the record; and he appears torely on arguments not always 
appropriate or conclusive; and wishing to get rid of all 
extraneous and collateral discussion, I will briefly state the 
questions in dispute, and recapitulate the arguments which 
have been advanced on both sides, and add appropriate 
remarks, so as to divest the questions, as much as possible, 
of all obscurity. 

In my fourth letter on the English Language I asserted, 
Ist, that the word nobler, in the soliloquy in question, is 
grammatically incorrect, and the comparison indicated by 
it merely verbal; and, 2dly, that the soliloquy is a farrago 
of nonsense from beginning to end, and unworthy of the 
gravity of criticism. 

P. P. commenced his first letter in opposition to these 
propositions, by asserting that the mere passive enjoyment 
of life does not consist in suffering the miseries which may 
be allotted to us, and says that, probably, Shakspeare knew 
well what he meant by writing this soliloquy. This I con- 
sider a very cautious defence of the immortal bard. P. P. 
then adverts to the character of Bonaparte, and says, that 
he did not enjoy his /ife, because he fretted himself to 
death. If I understand this argument, it means, that this 
conduct may be considered noble, in the first state; but 
that if he had made himseif ‘* a quietus with a bare 
bodkin,”’ it would have been considered xobler. 

In my last letter, I think, I satisfactorily answered this 
objection, by referring to the general nature of gram- 
matical comparison, and by showing that Hamlet himself 
did not consider the mere prolongation of his life to be an 
act of nobility, but, on the contrary, as a proof of his 
cowardice, with which nobility has no alliance. And P. P., 
in his last letter, passes over my remarks on this subject, 
which, I may observe, is nearly the whole matter in dis- 
pute, without attempting to refute my reasoning. I con- 
clude, therefore, that P. P. is satisfied of the truth of my 
first proposition. 

P. P. asserts, in his first letter, that in criticising 
dramatical pieces, we should not consider how the Chris- 
tian or the philosopher ought to think and to act; but 
whether the author makes the persons whom he introduces 
speak in character; but whether this were the case in 
the soliloquy in question, he judiciously refused to settle. 
This is evidently meant to be a universal proposition, 
neither confined to Hamlet nor to any other individual 
play. On expressing my approbation of this opinion, 
I contended that the critic had a license to go further, 
and to criticise the language and sentiments of the 
fictitious characters which authors choose to delineate, 
Now, observe the disingenuousness of P. P., for in his first 
letter he asserts that I had, in the first instance, asserted 
that the soliloquy is beneath the gravity of criticism; and, 
in the second place, that I contend that it does come within 
the province of the critic. It would be frivolous in the 
extreme to contend that the phrase unworthy of the gra- 
vity of criticism amounts to a positive and general denial 
of the right of criticism. P. P. is equally unhappy in 
what he says about my fancying that Shakspeare meant to 
sketch Hamlet’s character for our imitation. I evidently 
meant no such thing, for my remarks apply to dramatic 
pieces generally. 


Noone could suppose that in the first hour of P. P.’s | 


eleven, I abstained from criticising this soliloquy from a 


conviction that it did not come within the province of cri- 
ticism, it being obvious to all, that [ thought I could not 
do it with that grave decorum which is so necessary in ad- 
dressing the public on a subject so very tragical! 

P. P. says in another place that I have condemned, 
without qualification, what has been long and universally 
admired; but on turning to my fourth letter, in which 
the expression occurs, he will find that it is accompanied 
with a qualification ; and as to its having been universally 
admired, he appears to have corrected himself in a few 
sentences afterwards by alluding to Shakspeare's detrac- 
tors. 

Although I agree with P, P.that Hamlet is zepresented 
as a weak, dreaming, procrastinating fellow, I wish to ob- 
serve, that if Shakspeare meant the soliloquy to apply to 
the Prince exclusively, he ought, I think, to have avoided 
enumerating those moral evils and inconveniences which 
could not apply to him. 

P. P. appears to be sadly prejudiced against poor Bona- 
parte; his mode of living and dying appears equally 
wrong. He affirms dogmatically that Bonaparte killed 
himself by his petulance and obstinacy; and insinuates that 
if it had been done by a bare bodkin, it would have been 
less disgraceful. How far his assertion as to the cause of 
his death may be true, I cannot say, because I have less 
confidence in my pathological knowledge than P. P. seems 
to have in his. But fearing that I am approaching pro- 
hibited ground, I will conclude my observations on the 
letters of my respectable opponent P. P. 

I cannot condescend to hold any discussion with your 
correspondent G., whose heartless and despicable effusion 
proves him to be unworthy of the notice of WwW. A 

Wigan, Nov. 8, 1829. 





DIVINITY, MEDICINE, AND LAW. 
iit 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I am sadly afraid Miss Clio intends to give us the 
slip, and to deprive us of her further instructions; because 
she actually threatens not to write again, if I will not treat 
her to something more solid, and produce some of the ar- 
guments for which she is ** at home at any time.” I am 
sure I shall be most happy to comply with her wishes, if 
she will but just have the goodness to point out what she 
means. It is extremely easy to say that an objection is 
weak, futile, er ridiculous: but, besides not being over 
civil, such assertions prove nothing. I had very circum- 
stantially stated why, and on what occasions, doctors 
might, with propriety, use Latin terms; and it does not 
appear to me that Clio has made any counter-statement 
capable of overthrowing what I had advanced. She, in- 
ceed, very kindly permits the learned gentlemen to carry 
on their correspondence in Irish, Welsh, Dutch, or any 
other idiom that may come into their noddles; but I must 
beg leave to remark, that languages do not come of thems 
selves—they must be learned; and, as but very few people 
feel inclined to spend much time in that manner, a lan. 
guage, of which the professional men of all civilized 
countries have some little notion, isnot to be discarded, so 
long as no better arrangement can be introduced; and it 
is a most singular piece of inconsistency in our learned 
muse, to use the pedantical term of ** membrana tympani” 
at the very time she means to controvert the propriety of 
technical expressions. Her rhetorical declamation about 
the public interest, and her ill-timed introduction of the 
law and the gospel, are nothing to the purpose. Our fore- 
fathers were perfectly correct in desiring their priests to 





| preach to them in a language which they could understand, 
| and in getting the Scriptures translated ; they had aiso a 
| clear right to desire that their lawsuits should be carried 


} on im the vernacular tongue; but, as I never heard of a 
physician who insisted upon speaking Latin to his patients, 
{ do not at all conceive what Clio would have, or of what 

| she complains. 

I cannot say that I am much distressed at what Clio 

' conceives to be a dangerous symptom—of my being in 
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want of a physician; and I should rather opine that she 
is herself one of those unfortunate persons who immediately 
send for the doctor when they feel ever so slight a palpi- 
tation of the heart. An irresistible anxiety to find out 
the truth of a bold allegation cannot be very dangerous ; 
but if I should feel myself rather more agitated: than 
might be altogether convenient, I know, for a certainty, 
that a tumbler or two of cold water (without gin) would do 
me more good than all the pharmacy of Liverpool ; and if 
Clio flattered herself with having gained a fresh customer 
for any of the gentlemen whom she patronizes, I trust she 
will be agreeably disappointed. 

I am glad to perceive that her principles are rather of a 
latitudinarian cast, in matters of divinity, and that she has 
no objection to grant the title of divine even to a Quaker, 
who certainly does not live by the altar; in that case she 
may, perhaps, at some time or other, be induced to grant 
it even to my humble self, although I am free to confess 
that my claims are very slender indeed. But suppose we 
were to drop that denomination altogether at this time, 
where would be the harm? It appears to me that there is 
something extremely affected in the expression ; and that 
it is, in fact, only used with propriety when applied to 
prophets and apostles, who really had something of a di- 
vine nature to impart, which was only revealed to them- 
eclves; in all other cases it never fails to remind me of the 
priestcraft which pretends to have the guardianship of 
treasures that are hidden from profane eyes. What good 
can such an affectation produce now-a-days, when every 
one who can read may make himself acquainted with the 
essentials of what will make him happy both in this world 
and in the world hereafter ? 

Clio pretended, some time ago, that I wished people to 
believe there was no one I admired more than a learned 
lawyer; and now she again advances that I wish you to 
believe I would transact my own law by dint of mere phy- 
sical force, whereupon she proceeds most womanfully to 
slay the giant she has thus created. This, to say the best 
of it, is very disingenuous conduct in one who prattles so 
much about religion. What right has she to explain my 
wishes ?-and where did I express myself to any such pur- 
pose? She may well be ashamed of her simile, and blush 
into the bargain; not for my plainness, but for her own: 
it was her good self that first introduced the word leather 
into our correspondence, and prunello followed in due 
course. Why is she everlastingly confounding the legisla- 
tor with the lawyer? The former is certainly indispen- 
sable in society; but the lattcr exists only upon mischief 
and abuse. 

If a monster in human shape cuts the throat of his own 
child, the law orders his punishment and removal from 
society ; but the Jawyer finds out that it cannot be ascer- 
tained whether the boy’s name had been John or William, 
and that consequently the father is not guilty. Again, 
several people are severely hurt by the negligence of a 
coach-driver, and the law would grant them such indemni- 
fication as may be obtained; but the lawyer again starts 
up, and pretends that the sufferers have no claim to da- 
mages, because there is some doubt about the sex of the 
cattle that drew the vehicle, Again, @ woman is accused 
of having wilfully suffocated her child, and the law orders 
her to be put to the bar; but the lawyer proves that, at 
the coroner's inquest, the name of one of the jurors was 
stated to be Thomas Winter Borne, instead of Thomas 
Winter Burn, and the prisoner is discharged. 

These three cases are, probably, remembered by most of 
your readers, with many others of a similar nature, which 
all prove that the lawyer has perverted the meaning of the 
legislator ; and that it would be far better if every man 
could actually be his own lawyer, and plead his cause 
before an upright judge. I read, not long ago, the report 
of what took place in a court of justice, where a criminal 
pleaded guilty, and the judge did every thing in his power 
¢o induce the man to retract his plea, and stand his trial. 
The accused, however, persisted, and his Lordship entered 


casuistical manner, that a false assertion was not a lie, 
‘and that speaking the truth would do him no good. 
This, again, is merely the law of the lawyers, who are 
afraid of losing their occupation, whilst a wise legis- 
| lator would be more inclined to show favour to one who 
|admits his guilt; because he thereby actually proves 
| himself to be better at heart than one who denies it, and 
| he, moreover, saves time and expense: but that is exactly 
what lawyers do not want; they only wish to keep it up, 
| whatever may be the influence of such a system on society ; 
and they have actually succeeded in rendering the law so 
uncertain and expensive, that most rational people will ra- 
ther put up with the first loss of an affair, than run the 
risk of obtaining justice only at a still greater cost. 

This is what Clio calls the freedom of debate in our 
courts of law. Well, much good may it do her, as well 
as the physic which she may feel it necessary to take: I'll 
not go snacks with her. 


Nov. 10, 1829. PETER PLAINWAY. 
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REPLY TO G.’s LETTER. 


— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—** In my humble opinion,” your correspondent 
G. ought to go to school again, if he has left it, and there 
remain until he can write less incorrectly than he has 
done in the following sentence :—‘* W. A.’s projected 
corrections will neither assist us in speaking our thoughts 
cither in a more correct, a more elegant, or a more laconic 
manner.” When a person delivers his opinion upon any 
disputed point of grammar, he ought to do it with at least 
grammatical accuracy. 

I agree with W. A. in his remarks upon the improper 
use of the comparison in those passages which he has 
quoted from Scott, Gibbon, &c., and until G. brings for- 
ward something more convincing than his assertion un- 
supported by argument to disprove what W. A. lias said, 
I shall adhere to my present opinion. 

As to the ** truly elevated thoughts” of Sir Walter Scott 
being expressed with perspicuity, elegance, &c., I shall 
content myself with quoting from the Kaleidoscope the 
following passage, prefatory to a notice of St. Ronan’s 
Well, which expresses the general opinion of ** intelligent 
Englishmen :""—** We venture to say that the writer 
would do well to submit his next work to the revision of 
some clever schoolboy, as there is a certain independent 
class of readers who cannot be reconciled to slip-slop 
writing and grammatical inaccuracies, because an eminent 
but slovenly writer is in a mighty hurry to treat the pub- 
lic with four meagre volumes at the enormous price of a 
guinea and a half.”—Yours, &c. Z. 

Wigan, November 7, 1829. 

















New THEORY OF MaGNETISM.—A very interesting 
treatise has just been published in this town by Capt. 
Jamieson, a Scotch gentleman, at present in Liverpool. 
The object of the work is to solve that mysterious pro- 
blem, the cause of the variation of the magnetic needle. 
By mistake, as it appears, the work did not reach us in 
time to enable us to offer any remarks upon Mr. Jamie- 
son’s theory this week. We have perused a portion of it, 
and shall read the whole forthwith, as we have been much 
pleased with the specimen we have seen. Mr. Jamieson 
very ingeniously contends that the variation of the mag- 
netic needle is occasioned, not by tcrrestrial, but celestial 
influences, and that the sun is the primary cause of an 
aberration which has for ages puzzled and divided the 
scientific world. If the author of the work should see this 
paragraph, we would suggest to him that a little conver- 
sation with experienced miners might possibly throw some 
light upon the theory he would establish, as in their 
sobemanenn surveys magnetic compasses are employed, 
\ rag are seldom or never exposed to the solar light or 

eat. 





Stonyhurst College.—Our readers will see from the 
advertisement, that an elegant and correct view of the 
Catholic College at Stonyhurst may be procured at a 
trifling cost. The view embraces the beautiful grounds 





wpon ® long argument with him to prove, in the most 


in the vicinity of the college. 
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Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


AN elegant LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING Of the 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE, at STONYHURST, Lancashire, ang 
the neighbouring grounds. 























PATRON IZED by HIS MAJESTY and the ROYAL FAMity, 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


The Original and Genuine, and of Vegetable Propertie. 
‘e GROWTH OF HAIR, | Pt? Sor te 























































































Price 3s. $d.—7s.—-10s. 6d.—and 21s. per bottle. ah 

A. ROWLAND and SON, Sole Proprietors of th. 
Genuine, respectfully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, On pur. = 
chasing, not to take any without being inclosed with a pan, . 
phlet in a wrapper, which has the words engraved on 8 lace! Vo 
pattern, ‘*‘ ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL,” and sealed ay 
each end with the Name and Address, and signed on ¢} ee 
Label, in Red,—‘‘ 4. Rowland and Son, 20, Hatton Garden» 

And countersigned ‘‘ Alex. Rowland.” 
Price 38. 6d.—7s.—108. 6d.,—and 21s. per bottle. All othe 

prices, or without the wrapper, are Counterfeits, 

A Valuable supply of the Genuine 1s just received by Mra Gomp 
Danson, perfumer, 46, Bold-street; Mr. Rennie, perfumer mel 
70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, perfumer, 49, Church-street; 1 
Mr. Gore, printer, Castle-street; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shitley, om 
and Mr. Whittaker, perfumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, per 080 
fumer, and Mr. Williams, perfumer, Chester; and by Phe 
Perfumers and Medicine Venders throughout Europe, Veg 

ON SALE, sn 

At the Mercury-office, Lord-street, Liverpool, 
ALL THE 
SPLENDID ANNUALS, 
viz. TH 

The Amulet, The Juvenile Forget M 
The Gem, Ackerman’s Forget Me Ny” 
The Friendship’s Offering, The Iris, J 
The Forget Me Not, The Souvenir, 
The Golden Lyre, The Bijou, 
The Juvenile Keepsake, The Musical Gem, 
The New Year’s Gift, The Musical Bijou. 

DOLIER’S COPY-BOOK and PEN-DIRECTING ( 
for the FORMATION of LETTERS. Dedicated ton 
ae by his Majesty’s gracious permission.—Price 1s, 

OOK. ‘4 
a U wit Ap PATENT COMPOSITION for makin The 
aterproof and strengthening Leather, pir tio Ri 
of BOOTS and SHOES. pice: ee 

This unrivalted composition will, at a very trifling : 
pense, render the Soles of Boots and Shoes, Aprons of Gigs, Ha Svaim. 
ness, and all Leather exposed to the atmosphere, complete@™m the Kal 
Waterproof, and totally impervious to all damp and moistu . 
whatever; and it will cause them to wear nearly doubleth publish 
time. One great perfection of this article is its cheapnell the crov 
and easy application. A pair of Boots or Shoes ean be m 
— in a few minutes, by any person who can ¢ The : 

m. + 

This valuable Composition will prove the Lest and tunity ¢ 
preventive against all damp and moisture coming to thefeam hold co} 
in wet weather, and will protect the wearer from cold . 
coughs, and the numerous train of ills arising from wet an vall, Hil 
cold feet. It will be found the greatest protector of healt wall itse 
and promoter of economy, yer offered to the public a 
bottles at 1s. and in pots at 8d. Which is warranted to ke ved in 
one person’s Boots or Shoes dry for a year. their obc 


CAMERON'S INDELIBLE PERMANE 
MARKING INK, for LINENS, &c.—Thesingular and impo 
ant property of this valuable discovery is, that the effe 
required is instantly produced at one operation by_ simp 
writing cn any part of the Cloth or Linen, without 
trouble of a previous preparation;—for, on wetting 


through 
might h 
found so 
tished, o 


Writing with Cameron's Chemical Compound, it is instantan Mr. S 
ously converted into a permanent black, which no washi pitt 
can diseharge, and which may be immediately thrown ingg@ay com 
the washing tub, or not, as convenient, without being ¢ the medi 


posed to the sun. The whole operation is so extremely. 
ple thata Lady,*by Cameron’s Marking Ink and Chemie 
Compound, can as easily, and in as short atime, marko 
hundred pieces of Linen, as she could do ten by the old metho 
It does away with the tedious processes of wetting; dry! 
and exposing to the sun, and thereby not only saves a . 
deal of trouble, but likewise entirely removes every risk ihe write 
injuring the clothes. early as 
Invented and prepared by C. CAmERon, Chemist, Liverpo . 
As spurious imitations may soon be imposed on the p abl lecide th 
they will be pleased to observe that none are genuine un process, ¥ 
they have the autograph signature, ‘‘ Charles Cameron,” eg 
tenon the outside wrapper, or paper of directions.—Prag?Plied b 
2s. or 2s. 6d., with case. xhibit tc 
tons of v 
elect one 


Co Correspondents. “ 


Mura DiaGrapn.—We shall next week give entire in ¢ Thich is 
Kaleidoscope Mr. Swaim’s singular work, lately published vh al 
America, entitled “‘ The Mural Diagraph, or the Art of (0 me, a ) 
versing through a solid Wall, &c. by simple Sounds.” tpon him. 
shall accompany the work with some comments, per befe 
Porrry.—We have several communications in our portflaglows wiil 
which are not yet apprepriated. tession. 
instead of 
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Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTO 
SMITH and JOHN SMITH, at their Geneval Printi 





Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. vane - 











